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A TALE OF DOOM. 
(Conceluded.) 

The executioner, in whose stern and inflexi- 
bie nature, feelings of pity, and even of repen- 
tance, were now at work, hastened to obtain 
some information, and returned in half an hour, 


cy, father, tell me whom else he is said to 
have murdered ?” 

‘ Yourself /’ said the old man, turning pale 
as he anticipated the effect of this communi- 
cation,—‘if the name inserted in the judicial 
summons from D. was really yours.’ 

For some moments Florian gazed upon him 
in speechless despair—his eyes became fixed 
‘and glassy—his jaws dropped—and he would 





with indications of anxiety and doubt too! have fallen from his chair, had not the old man 
obvious to escape the unhappy Florian, who, | supported him. The headsman looked with 
with folded hands, exclaimed; * For God sake,! anxious and growing perplexity upon his an- 
father, tell me all—I must know it, sooner or fortunate victim. ‘After all,’ he muttered, 
later. Your anxiety prepares me for the worst. | «he is my daughter’s husband, and a good hus- 
If you, a man of iron, are thus shaken’ ‘band. [ forced him to the task, and must, if 
‘1? Nonsense!’ retorted the old man, possible, save him from the consequences.’ 
somewhat disconcerted. ‘The fellow was a} By an abundant application of cold water to 
notorious villain, and was executed for two’ the face of Florian, he succeeded at length in 
murders.” ‘restoring him to consciousness. ‘The misera- 
Florian, relieved by this intelligence, began ble youth opened his eyes, and leaning on the 
to breathe more freely, and gazed upon the old man's shoulders, burst into a passion of 
headsman with looks which sought farther ex- tears. When in some measure tranquilized, 
planation. ‘ Florian,’ continued the old man, the headsman asked him soothingly if he was 
fixing upon him his stern and searching look, sufficiently collected to listen to him. 
when you told me the tale of your calamities) « Yes, father, I am,’ he replied with an effort. 
at D. did you tell me ali? Had you no} ‘Recollect then, my son,’ continued the old 
reservations 'man, ‘that you are under the assured protec- 
‘None, father, by all I hold most sacred !’| tion of the sword, and that you may open your 
replied Florian, with emphatic earnestness. heart to me without fear of consequences. 
‘One of Bartho'dy’s crimes,’ resumed the Say then, in the first place, who are you ?” 
headsman, ‘was connected with your story. | ‘lam no other, father,? answered Florian, 
He is said to have slain the officer of whose} with returning energy, ‘than IL have already 
murder you thought yourself implicated by} acknowledged to you; and I was the early 
Suspicious appearances. ‘friend and school-fellow of the man whose 
‘He?’ exclaimed Florian, gasping with blood I have shed upon the scaffold. But I 
horror. ‘No! he did not slay him! L have/ must and will have clear proof of every crime 
beheaded an innocent man, and the remem-! imputed to Bartholdy,’ he exclaimed in wild 
brance will cleave to me like a curse !” emotion. ‘Again I see his large dim eyes 
‘Cap you prove that he had noshare in that! fixed on me in reproach; and if you cannot 
murder Y? now sternly demanded the heads-| vive me evidence that he deserved his fate, 
man, whose suspicions had been roused by|my remorse will goad me on to suicide or 
Florian’s acknowledgement of former intimacy | madness.’ 
with Bartholdy. It was now evident to the old man that the 
‘I can swear to his innocence of that mur- suspicions he had founded on Florian’s ac- 
der,’ vehemently replied Florian, whose ener-|knowledged intimacy with Bartholdy were 
gies rose with his excitement. ‘And the/groundless.—Recollecting, too, the undevia- 
other criine ?? he eagerly continued. ‘Inmer-!ting truth aud honesty ol Florian’s character, 
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he felt all the injustice of his suspicions; and 
his compassion for the tortured feelings of his 
son-in-law became actively excited. He 
clearly saw that nothing but the truth, and the 
whole truth would satisfy him; he determined, 
‘therefore, to call upon the criminal’s confes- 
sor; and after prevailing upon the exhausted 
Florian to go to bed, he watched by him until 
‘he saw his wearied senses sealed up in 
sleep, and then departed in quest of farther 
inteliigenss. 

After three hours of undisturbed repose, 
which restored, in some measure, the exhaus- 
ted strength of Florian, he awoke, and saw his 
father-in-law sitting by his bed, with a confi- 
dent and cheerful composure of look, which 
spoke comfort to his wounded spirit. 

‘Florian,’ he began, ‘I have cheerful news 
for you” Ihave seen the confessor of Bar- 
tholdy, a good old man, who feelsfor, and wish- 
estoconsole you. He has long knewn the hab- 
its and character of the criminal. More he 
would not say, but he will receive you this| 
‘evening at his convent, and will not only im- 
part to you the consolations of religion, but| 
reveal as much of the criminal’s previous life 
as the sacred obligations of a confessor will 
permit. Meanwhile, my son, you must arouse 

ourself from this stupor, and accompany me 
in a walk round the city ramparts.’ 

After a restorative excursion, they repaired, 
at the appointed hour, to the Jesuit convent, 
and were immediately conducted to the cell of 
the confessor, an aged and venerable priest, who 
ver for some seconds in silent wonder on the 

ejected Florian, and then, laying a hand upon 
his shoulder, exclaimed, ‘ Gracious Heaven! 
Florian, is it possible that I see you alive ?” 

The startled youth raised his down-cast 
eyesat this exclamation, and recognized in 
the Jesuit before him the worthy superior of 
‘the school at which he had been educated, and 
the same who had congratulated him on the 
‘disappearance of Bartholdy. This discovery 
imparted instant and unspeakable relief to the 
harrassed feelings of Florian. ‘The years he 
had passed under the paternal care of this 
benevolent old man arose with healing influ- 
ence in his memory, and losing in the sudden 

low of filial regard and entire confidence, all 
Fis wonted timidity, he poured his tale of 
misery and remorse into the sympathizing 
ear of the good father, with the artless and ir- 
resistible eloquence of a mind pure from all 
offence. The confessor, who listened with 
warm interest to his recital, forbore to inter- 
rupt its progress by questions. ‘I rejoice to 
learn,’ he afterwards replied, ‘ that Bartholdy, 
although deeply stained with crime, quitted 
this life with less of guilt than he was charged 
with on his conscience. ‘The details of his 
confession I cannot reveal, without a breach 
of the sacred trust reposed in me. It is enough 
to state, that he was deeply criminal, Wath- 
out reference, however, to his more recent 





in its walls. 





transgressions, | can impart to you some par- 


ticulars of his earlier life, and of his implica- 
tion in the murder you have detailed, which 
will be sufficient to relieve your conscience, 
and reconcile you to the will of Him, who, 
for wise purposes, made you the blind instra- 
ment of well-merited punishment.—Know 
then, my son, that when Bartholdy was sup- 

sed by yourself and others to have abscon- 
ded from the seminary, he was a prisoner with- 
Certain evidence had reached 
the presiding fathers, that this reckless youth 
was connected with a band of plundering 
incendiaries, who had for some months infested 
the neighbouring districts. Qdious alike to 
his teachers and school-fellows, repulsed by 
every one but you, and almost daily subjected 
to punishment or remonstrance, he sought and 
found more congenial associates beyond our 
walls; and, with a view to raise money for 
the gratification of his vicious propensities, he 
contrived to scale our gates at night, and took 


‘an active part in the plunder of several un- 


protected dwellings, At the same time, we 
received a friendly intimation from the police, 
that he was implicated in a — scheme 
to fire and plunder a neighbouring chateau, 
and that the ensuing night was fixed upon for 
the perpetration of this atrocity. Upon en- 
quiry, it was discovered that Bartholdy had 
been outall night, and it was now feared that 
he had finally Recended. Happily, however, 
for the good name of the seminary, he returned 
soon after the arrival of this intelligence, and 
as I now conjecture, with a view to re-possess 
himself of the knife he had left in your cus- 
tody. He was immediately secured and com- 
mitted to close confinement, in the hope that 
his solitary reflections, aided by our admoni- 
tions, would have gradually wroughta salutary 
change in his character. This confinement, 
which was sanctioned by his relations, was 
prolonged three years without any beneficial 
result; and at length, after many fruitless 
attempts he succeeded in making his escape. 
Joining the scattered remnant of the band of 
villains dispersed by the police, he soon be- 
came their leader in the contrivance and exe- 
cution of atrocities which I must not reveal, 
but which I cannot recollect without a shud- 
der. 
clouds of dust, the public walk and grove be- 
yond the gate of D. had been some days deser- 
ted by the inhabitants, and the body of the 
murdered officer was not discovered until the 


fourth morning after your departure from the d 


university. A catastrophe so dreadful had 
not for many years occurred in that peaceful 
district : a proportionate degree of abhorrence 
was roused in the public mind, and the exci- 
ted people rushed in crowds to view the 
corpse, in which by order of the 


while secret agents mingled with the crowd, 


to watch the various emotions of the specta- | 


tors. Guided by a retributive Providence, 
Bartholdy, who had that morning* arrived in 
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In consequence of high winds and | 


olice, the | 
fatal knife was left, as when first discovered ; | 
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}). approached the body, and gazed upon it 
with callous indifference, until the remarkable 
handle of his long-lost knife caught his eye. 
Starting at the well-remembered object, a 
deep flush darkened his yellow visage, and 
immediately the police officers darted forward 
and seized him. At first he denied all know- 
ledge of the knife, and when again brought 
close to the body, he gazed upon it with all his 
wonted hardihood ; but when told to take the 
bloody weapon from the wound, he grasped 
the handle with a shudder, drew it forth with 
sudden effort, and, as he gazed on the disco- 
loured blade, his joints shook with terror, and 
the knife fell from his trembling hand. Super- 
stition was ever largely blended with the set- 
tled ferocity of Bartholdy’s character, and I 
now attribute this emotion toa fear that his 
destiny was in some way connected with this 
fatal weapon, which had already caused his 
long imprisonment, and would now too proba- 
bly endanger his life. This ungovernable 
agitation confirmed the general suspicion ex- 
cited by his forbidding and savage exterior. 
He was immediately conveyed to the hotel of 
the police, and the knife was placed before 
him; but, when again interrogated, he long 
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alarmed by. passing feotsteps before he had 
succeeded in rifling his victim. He was put 
into close confinement until farther evidence 
could be obtained; and, ere long, a letter 
arrived. to: your address. from Normandy, 
stating the arrival of your trunk by the carrie:, 
and expressing surprise at your non-appear- 
ance. A judicial summons, detailing your 
name and person, and citing you to appear 
and give evidence against the supposed mur- 
derer, led tono discovery of your retreat, and 
the evidence of your wounded fellow-travellers 
was obscure and contradictory. Meanwhile, 
however, several of the robbers who. had at- 
tacked the diligence were captured by the 
gens-d’armes. Whenconfronted with Barthol- 
dy, their intelligence was sufficiently obvious, 
and he at length confessed his co-operation in. 
the murderous assault upon the travellers ; but 
stoutly denied that he had either injured or 
even seen you amongst the passengers, and 
as tenaciously maintained his innocence of the 
murder committed in the grove.. Your entire 
disappearance, however, his emotion on be- 
holding the knife, and his admission that he 
knew it, still operated sostrongly against him, 
that he was tried and pronounced guilty of 





goa in denying all oe of it. 
Vhen questioned, however, as to his name 


involved him in contradictions, and at length 


three crimes, each of which was punishable 
| with death. 
and occupation, and his object in the city of} trial, he was —* by a confederate with. 


D. his embarrassment increased, his replies} tools, which enab 


During the week succeeding his 


od him. to escape, and re- 


'sume his redatory habits: nor was. he re- 





he admitted that he had seen the knife before taken until a month before his execution, 
and in your possession. This attempt to! while engaged in a robbery of singular buld- 
criminate you by implication, failed, however, | tress and atrocity. He was recognized as the 
to point any suspicion against one whose un-) hardened criminal who had escaped from con- 
blemished life and character were so well, finement at D.; and as the authorities were 
known in the university. Your gentle and, apprehensive that no prison would long hold’ 


retiring habits, your shrinking aversion from 
scenes of strife and bloodshed, were recollec- 
ted by many present; their indignation was 
loudly uttered and a friend rad ed expressed 
his belief that you had quitted the city some 
days before the murder was committed. In 
short this base and groundless insinuation of 
Bartheldy created: an impsession highly dis- 
advantageous to him. A few hours after, in- 
telligence arrived that the diligence in which 
you had left D. had been attacked by a band 
ef robbers, while passing through a forest, the 
day after your departure. Several of the pas- 
sengers had been wounded; some killed, 
others had saved themselves by flight; and, 
as you had disappeared, it was now conjec- 
tured that Bartholdy had murdered you, and 
taken from your person the knife with which 
he had afterwards stabbed the young man in 
the grove. ‘This presumptive evidence against 
him was so much strengthened by his sudden 
emotion at the sight of the weapon, and by the 
apparent probability that the murder of the 


young officer had succeeded the robbery of 


the diligence, that the watch and money found 
upon the body failed to create any impression 
in his favour, as it was conjectured, by the 
strongly-excited people, that he had been 





'so expert and desperate @ villain, an order 
| was obtained from Paris for the immediate 
execution of the sentence already passed upon 
‘himat D. Thus, although guilty of one onl» 
lof the three crimes for which he suffered, th: 

forfeiture of ten lives would not have atoned 
for his multiplied transgression. From boy- 
hood, even, he had preyed upon society with. 
the insatiable ferocity of a tiger; and you, my 
son, ought not to murmur atthe decree which 
made your early acquaintance with him the 
means of stopping his savage career, and your 
hand the instrument of retribution.’ 

Florian’s wounded spirit was soothed by the 
closing reflections of the venerable priest, and 
his sadness found alleviation. in the devout 
sentiments inspired by a consideration of the 
mysterious ways of Providence displayed in 
the events that had befallen him. Tbe reac 
tion on the bedily health of the young heads- 
man produced by his mental suffering, was 
followed by a long and dangerous illness, 
which, however, by unfolding in his Madeion 
higher and nobler qualities than he had yet 
discovered, eventually increased his domestic 
nap iness. 

o longer the giddy and laughter-lovine 
Frenchwoman, she had, for some years, become 





a devoted wife and mother; but it was not 
until she saw her husband’s gentle spirit for- 
ever blighted, and his life endangered for 
some weeks by a wasting fever that she felt 
all his claims upon her, and bitterly re- 
proached herself as the sole cause of his hea- 
viest calamities. During this long period of 
sickness, when all worldly objects were wa- 
ning around this man of sorrows, she watched 
and wept, and prayed over him with an 
untiring assiduity and self-oblivion, which 
developed to the grateful Florian all the 
unfathomable depths of woman’‘s love, and 
proved her consummate skill and patience in 
all the tender offices and trying duties of a 
sick-chamber. Her health was undermined, 
and her fine eyes were dimmed for ever by 
long continued vigilance; but her assiduities 
were at length rewarded by a favourable crisis ; 
and when the patient sufferer was sufficiently 
restored to bear the disclosure she kneeled to 
him in deep humility, and acknowledged, 
what the oe has doubtless long conjectured 
that ske had, from an upper window, caused 
that ominous jarring of the sword and axe 
which induced or father to suspect and follow 
him, and which eventually led to their 
marriage. 

Florian started in sudden indignation ; but 
his gentle nature, and the hallowed influences 
of recent sickness and calamity, soon prevail- 
ed over his wrath. What could he say? How 
could he chide the lovely and devoted woman, 
whose fraud had grown out of her affection 
for him! Ip an instant he forgot his own sor- 
rows; and, ashe listened to the mournful and 
beseeching accents of her who was the mother 
of his children, and had been unto him, in 
sickness and in health, a ministering angel, 
melted into love. He had no words; but 
like the father of the humbled prodigal, he had 
compassion, and fell upon her neck and kissed 
her, and forgave her entirely, and for ever. 

The old headsman for several years fulfiled 
the duties of his oflice, and spared his son-in- 
law a repetition of the trying scenes of the 
the scaftuld. On his death, however, Florian 
was compelled again to encounter the dread- 
ful task. 

For some time before and after each execu- 
tion sadness sat heavy on his soul, but yielded 
gradually to the sustaining influence of fer- 
vent prayer, and to the caresses of his wife 
and chilaren. In the intervening periods he 
regained comparative tranquillity, and devoted 
himself unceasingly to the education of his 
boys, and to the labours of his field and 
vineyard. 

Alter the execution of Bartholdy, however, 
he was never seen to smile, and his eyes were 
often observed to fill. with tears of sorrowing 
anticipation while gazing on the joyous sports 
of his uncouscious children. 

‘The interesting narrator, whom in the at- 
tractions of his story we fear our readers have 
almost forgotten, closed the tale by stating 
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with evident emotion that the sons of Florian 
having grown to manhood, the father’s heart 
had been once more assailed by those bitter 
pangs which time had nearly obliterated ; in 
consequence of the nomination and training of 
one of his sons as his successor. ‘ Had he no 
alternative,’ asked the listening professor. 

‘You forget, my dear sir,’ replied Julius, 
rallying with sudden effort, ‘that by the 
French laws the sun of an executioner must 
succeed his father, or see the family estate 
transferred to strangers’ 

He then proceeded to state that when the 
old headsman was near to his end his son-in- 
law pledged himself ” oath to train a son as 
his own successor. In consequence of the 
determined antipathy which the eldest boy 
always manifested to the vocation, the appoint- 
ment was transfered to the second, who inhe- 
rited more of the firmness and masculine spi- 
rit of his mother. He unhappily died soon 
after his nomination, and his mother, anxious 
to relieve her husband, whose declining hea! th 
had awakened her solicitude, prevailed on her 
youngest son, in the absence of the first born, 
to accept the office. He was but 19, and from 
similarity of character to his father, altogether 
unsuited to the formidable calling. ) 

Well knowing, however, that his refusal 
would deprive his parents of tee home and 
the support so essential to their growing infir- 
mities, he strung his nerves to the appalling 
task, and, at the next execution he mounted 
the scaffold as his father’s substitute. But, 
alas ! at the decisive moment his strength and 
resolution failed him. His sight grew dim 
with horror, and he performed his trying duty 
so unskilfully, that the people @roaned with 
indignation at the protracted sufferings ofthe 
unfortunate criminal, and the town authorities 
pronounced him ‘unqualified. ‘The conse- 
quence of this disastrous failure was an im- 
mediate summons to the eldest son, who had 
for several years thought himself finally re- 
leased. from this terrible appointment. So 
unexpected achafige in his destination fell 
upon him like a death-blow ; and, as he read 
the fatal summons, he felt the sword and axe 
grating on his very soul. 

‘And do you think it possible,’ exclaimed 
one of the students, ‘that after such long 
exemption he will submit to a life so horrible ?” 

‘Too probably,’ replied Julius, mournfully, 
‘he must submit to it. Indeed I see no 
alternative.’ 

He paused with a melancholy air and rose 
abruptly to depart, nor could he be prevailed 
upon to make a longer stay. ‘The next day 
he was observed standing, pale as death, near 
the scaffold, where he had gone as previously 
arranged to witness the execution. He re- 
turned from the scene with hurried steps, and 
entered his lodgings evidently under great 
excitement and emotion. ‘The report of a 
pistol quickly called the landlord and his fami- 
ly to his apartment, where they found their 
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favourite lodger dying. A letter addressed to 
Professor N. closing with a request that the 
notice subjoined might be inserted in the news- 
papers, will solve all the remaining mystery 
of this well-told tale— 

* Died of fever, at , in Germany, Ju- 
lius Florian Laroche, a native of Champagne, 
aged 22.’ 








DOING AS OTHERS DO. 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALL, 


* My dear, there is little use in talking about 
the matter; now i put it to you as a woman 
of sense (and that is what can seldom be said 
of a pretty worman,) would you have me sacri- 
fice my he sora as a sportsman, or a man 
of honour? I am certain [ shall make by the 
transaction, but whether or not I pledged 
myself to Gaythorne to support the Filly ; 
aud nobody ever heard .of a young man of 
family, fortune, and fashion, being absent at 
this time from Doncaster; the fact is, Emily, 
I must, to support my station in society, ‘ do 
as others do.’ 

‘ You play a dangerous game, my love,’ re- 
mer lady Emily Morton, to her young and 
1andsome husband, ‘ you do indeed ; | cannot 
see what fame is to be acquired by horse- 
racing, it destroys every thing like domestic 
society; and the vile men you bring here, 
their loud Jaughter, their strange phrases, their 
horrid hoots—Apropos! my dear, did you 
think of the ponceau velvet when you passed 
Le Grand’s, to-day ? ‘The saloon isabsolutely 
unfit to receive a creature until the new dra- 
— are hung, | have made up my mind to 

ave Catalani only one night, love, and I will 
be content with one cantata, only one, which 
she will sing for a hundred guineas; you 
know that odious lady Grimby has had her; 
and, indeed, my dear, it is necessary for me 
to ‘do as others do.’ Lady Emily turned her 
profile towards her husband (she knew he 
admired it,) and bent her swan-like neck to 
ascertain if the sparkling bracelet was secure- 
ly fastened on her polished arm. 

1 beg it to be understuod that this was not 
a mere tete-a-tete conversation; Sir James 
Grumbleton, of Grumbleton-hall, Hampshire, 
Lady Emily’s uncle, was present, and listened 
with much interest to the dialogue between 
two fuols of fashion, to whom he had the ho- 
nour of being so nearly related. He was a 
rosy, good-tempered luoking country gentle- 
man; but an expression of quiet yet sarcastic 
humour occasionally curled his firm-set lips, 
and deepened the apple-bloom on his health- 
ful cheek ; he wore a yellow bob-wig, and, to 
add to his niece’s mortification, a blue spen- 


cer that just reached the flapping pockets of 


his large body coat. 

He saw the thunder-cloud gathering over 
lord Morton’s white forehead, and waited 
quietly, as wise men always do, for its burst ; 
he knew that the Catalant question of come 
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or not to come to the eoncert, which in news- 
paper parlance ‘was expected to out-rival 
every thing that had been given during the 
season,’ had been before debated in the hon- - 
ourable house ; and his old bachelor feelings 
were anxious to mark the result of the struggle. 

‘Emily, you would ruin the bank of England. 
Any thing—any thing in reason ; but it is im- 
possible to meet your extravagance. I do not 
wish to thwart you, but your horrible foreign 
squallers—your opera box—your concerts— 
your dresses—your jewels—your . 

‘Stop, stop, my lord,’ interrupted the 
lady, ‘ your race-horses—your hunters—your 
hounds—your clubs—your curricles—and I 
believe,’ she continued, sarcastically, ‘I may 
add, your rouge et noir—your vingt-un—is 
not likely to add to your rent-roll.’ 

‘Very well madam go on—go on; but let 
me tell you, this is not the mode by which 
you will obtain yourown way. Pray, madam, 

e so kind as to inform me who was so very 
communicative as to my proceedings ?—but 
you need not trouble yourself, you need not; 
you are an ungrateful woman; ay, you may 
smile, madam—smile on, but it won’t do, you 
may depend on’t.’ 

‘But it will do, though,’ said sir James 
Grumbleton, coming forward, his hands cros- 
sed behind, and his face exhibiting all the 
tokens of bitter feeling; ‘I say it will do— 
you are both doing as others of the precious 
set of London and Parisian fashionables do ; 
for the follies of both are now blended in our 
nobility. When a fine lady is ashamed of 
speaking her own language, and a fine gentle- 
man will not wear good home-made woollen, 
I repeat, it will do.’ 

Both looked with astonishment at the old 
gentleman. 

‘You cannot surely, sir, mean that: your 
niece’s extravagance is pardonable ?? 

‘Dear uncle, you cannot mean to call my 
little expences improper, or to approve the 
thousands he spends in his odious gamblings ?” 

‘You are ‘doing as others do’—you are 
spending your money upon those who will cal! 
0 extravagant fools when you can spend no 
onger.’ 

‘Exactly what I tell his lordship!’ said 
lady Emily. 

‘Exactly what I have told her ladyship a 
thousand times !? echoed the husband. 

‘What I say to one, I say to the other,’ 
continued the old gentleman, ‘ you are both 
wrong—you are both extravagant—and you 
must both alter; ‘doing as others do,’ must 
end in ruin, because your world cansists of 
those who are more rich and powerful than 
yourselves.’ 

‘If you would sell your racers,’ said lady 
Emily. 

‘if you would give up your opera box,’ said 
my lord. 

‘if you would forswear gambling.’ 








| if you would stay at home.’ 
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‘Impassible !? ejaculated the lady. 

‘Out of the question!’ exclaimed the 
gentleman. 

‘The world would say we were ruined,’ 
Said both together. 

‘The world would say the truth, then, I 
believe, for once,’ muttered the old gentleman 
as he left the room; and the young couple, 
each annoyed because he had found fault with 
both, agreed in pronouncing him vastly disa- 
greeable and absurd. 

Time passes over the world and it grows 
old, and over the heads of fools, but they never 
grow wise. 

‘ About twenty years after the above smart 
debate, which was, alas! followed by too many 
others of a similar character, and with a like 
result,—Sir James Grumbleton, wig, spencer, 
and alJ,—-was one fine spring evening, seated 
in his great cushion chair at the window of an 
elegant conservatory which opened on a bright 
green lawn. The sun was sinking with calm 
dignity, and shedding his last rays over tower 
and tree—ay, and like the Almighty Spirit of 
which he is so beautiful an emblem, over every 
little bud and flower that gemmed the hill-side ; 
the baronet was still a bachelor, and a very old 
one too, yet around him there was much that 
told of woman’s care and woman’s tenderness. 
I always speak with due reverence of the 
lords of the creation—great, mighty and mag- 
nificent, they are most certainly, but unless 
they are a good deal in female society, and 
that, too, of the best kind, they grow somehow 
or other very bearish; I beg of them not to be 
offended at the word, but I cannot find either 
an English ora French one to express my pre- 
cise meaning; however, ail my lady readers 
will understand me. A certain something in 
their habits and manners makes its appearance 
if they pass thirty in what they sarcastically 
call ‘single blessedness,? If they present you 
with refreshments they look as if they thought 
it a trouble ; you must tell them to ring the 
bell; they are slow at removing their hats— 
soil your carpet with dirty boots—and even put 
their feet on the fender. If you sing they are 
the first to talk, and whatever you say, they 
love to contradict. ‘They call politeness, hy- 
pocrisy—and dignify ‘rudeness by the —— 
tion of sincerity. From such old bachelors, 
good fortune shield me !—they are the very 
brambles of society. ‘There are some excep- 
tions, however; Sir James did not appear to 
be one of this class; if there had been bitter- 
ness it was past, and the lip appeared to have 


forgotten its scornful curl; there was a harp|g 


near his chair, some loose music, a portfolio, 
and a drawing-stand ; a little white spaniel 
nestled close to his footstool, and a small bou- 
quet of flowers refreshed the old gentleman by 
their perfume. After calmly gazing upon the 
departing sun, he rang a little silver bell, and 
almost on the instant a young girl of mild and 
tranquil beauty was at his side; she was, in- 
deed, lovely to look upon, particularly to those 
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who pre the gentle light of a soft blue eye, 
which so truly tells of constancy and tender- 
ness ; her figure was pliant as a willow wand, 
her silken silvery hair curled around her white 
and slender throat, and imparted warmth and 
beauty to her delicate cheek; there was a 
dove-like simplicity in her whole deportment, 
and purity sat upon her brow. 
(Concluded in our next.) 
EE 


WUSCWLBANBOTS. 


LEGACIES. 

The happiest silly fellow ever I knew, was 
one of the number of those good natured crea- 
tures that are said to do no harm to any one 
but themselves. Whenever he fell into an 
misery, he usually called it seeing life. If 
his head was broke by a chairman, or his 
pocket picked by asharper, he comforted him- 
self by imitating the Hibernian dialect of the 
one, or the more fashionable cant of the other. 
Nothing eame amiss to him. His inattention 
to money matte:s had incensed his father to 
such a degree that all the intercession of friends. 
in his favour was fruitless. The old gentle- 
man was on his death-bed.—The whole famil ys 
and Dick among the number, gathered around 
him. ‘I leave my second son, Audrew,’ said 
the expiring miser, ‘my whole estate and 
desire him to be frugal.’ Andrew in a sorrow- 
ing tone, as is usual on these occasions prayed 
Heaven to prolong his life and health to enjoy 
it himself. ‘I recommend Simon, my third 
son, to the care of his eldest brother, and 
leave him besides four thousand pounds.’ 
‘Ah! father,’ cried Simon, in great affliction 
to be sure, ‘may Heaven give you life and 
health to enjoy it yourself!’ At last turning 
to poor Dick, ‘ As for you, you have always 
been a sad dog; you'll never come to aad 3 
you'll never be rich; I'll leave you a shilling 
to buy a halter..—* Ah! father,’ cries Dick, 
without any emotion, ‘may Heaven give you 
life and health to enjoy it yourself!’ This was 
all the trouble the loss of fortune gave this 
thoughtless, imprudent creature. However, 
the tenderness of an uncle recompensed the 
neglect of a father; and my friend is now 
not only excessively good-humoured, but com- 
petently rich. 











VISIONS OF BLAKE THE ARTIST. 


To describe the conversations which Blake 
held in prose with demons, and in verse with 
angels, would fill volumes, and an ordinary 
gallery could not contain all the heads which 
he drew of his visionary visitants. ‘That all 
this was real, he himself most sincerely be- 
lieved ; nay, so infectious was his enthusiasm, 
that some acute and sensible persons who 
heard him expatiate, shook their heads and 
hinted that he was an extraordinary man, and 
that there might be something in the matter. 
Une of his brethren, an artist of some note, 
employed him frequently in drawing the por- 
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traits of those who appeared to him in visions, 
The mast propitious time for those ‘ angel- 
visits’ was from nine at night till five in the 
morning; and se docile were his spiritual sit- 
ters that they appeared at the wish of his 
friends. Sometimes, however, the shapes 
which he desired to draw were long in appear- 
ing, and he sat with his pencil and paper rea- 
dy, and his eyes idly roaming in vacancy ; all 
at once the visions came upon him and he be- 
gan to work like one ge He was re- 
quested to draw the likeness of Sir William 
Wallace: The eye of Blake sparkled, for the 
admired heroes. ‘ William Wallace!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ Ll see him now—there, there, how 
noble he looks ; reach me my things!’ Hav- 
ing drawn for some time, with the same care 
of hand and steadiness of eye as if a livin 

sitter had been before him, Blake stopped 
suddenly, and said, ‘1 cannot finish him— 
Edward the First has stept in between him 
and me.’ ‘That's lucky,’ said his friend, 
‘for I want the portrait of Edward too.’ 
Blake took another sheet of paper, and sketch- 
ed the features of Plantagenet; upon which 
his Majesty politely vanished, and the artist 
finished the head of Wallace. ‘And pra 
sir,” said a gentleman who heard Blake’s 
friend tell this story, ‘wasSir William Wal- 


lace a heroic looking man?’ The answer| 


was, ‘there they are, sir, both framed and) 


hanging on the wall judge for yourself.” «I 
looked,’ says my informant, ‘ and saw too 
warlike heads of the size of common life. 
That of Wallace was noble and heroic, that 
of Edward stern and bloody. ‘The first had the 
front of a god, the latter had the aspect of a de- 
mon’.—Lives of the Painters : Family Library. 


An Innkeeper’s Regret.—Joseph Il. Emperor 
of Germafly, travelling incognito, stopped at 
an Inn in the Netherlands, where, it being fair 
time, and the house crowded, readily slept in 
an out-house, and after a slender repast of ba- 
con and eggs, for which and his bed, he paid 
the charge of about three shillings and sixpence 
English. A few hours after, some of his Ma- 
jesty’s suit coming up, the landlord appeared 
very uneasy at not having known the rank of 
his guest. ‘Pshaw, man,’ said one of the at- 
tanlientet Seba his accustomed to such adven- 
tures, and will think nothing of it? ‘ Very 
likely,’ replied mine host, * but n never 
forgive myself for having an Emperor in my 
house, and letting him off for three and six- 
pence.’ 
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7 We acknowledge, with pleasure, the receipt of 
ninety five new subscribers, since our last publication. 





Drowned, on Tuesday the 6th inst. while bathing in 
the Hudson river, opposite this city, William Lewis, 
aged about 1} years, son of Mr. James Lewis. 


The foliowing Persons, and Printers and Post-Mastiy 
" generally, will act as Agents for the Repository. 


New-York.—Thomas Netterville, Athens; James F. 
Whitey, Albany; Lucius E, Gibbs, Troy; Isaac 
Platt, Poughkeepsie; Charles S. Willard, Catskill; 
Jeremiah Hoffman, Claverack ; Isaac Dubois, Kings- 
ton; John J. Wagoner, Waterford; William Thorp, 
Saugerties; Eli F. Maynard, Utica; Benj. W. Stone, 
Ramapo Works; Willard Smith, Adams; William H. 
Dorrance, Albion; J. FE. Stearns, Castleton; John A. 
Kinnicutt, Corydon; William Walker, Jamestown; 
J. R. Lee, East Bloomfield ; Charles Heimstreet, Lan- 
sinburgh; Amos Hunt, Northampton; J. W. Barker, 
Orville; John Warner, Preston Holiow; C. Dunham 
Baker & Gardner S. Tubbs, Sandy-Hill; J. B. Ro- 
bertson, Saratoga Springs; Charles Merrill, Vernon; 
William W. Cook, Fort-Ann ; Orrin Hammond, Hain- 
movd ; Samuel Palmer, P. M. and B. Dodge, Mount 
Hope; C. H. Rathbun, Panama; Wm. A. Vanderlip, 
Anaquasscook ; Danie! Anthony, Battenville ; Thomas 
S. Chase, Chatham; P. Smith, P. M. Chester; Benja- 
min Hine, Cairo; Ira A. Paddock, P. M. Glen’s Falls ; 
Edmund Elmendorph, Lower Redhook; John M’« 





Kinstry, Livingston; Simeon M. Stoddard, P. M. 
| Minisink ; John F. Hill, P. M. M’Donough ; Jonathan 
| Barnes, P. M. North Boston; R. H. Gillet, Ogdens- 
{burgh; Rufus Palen, P. M. Palensville; S. P. Clark, 
/P. M. Pendleton; F. Bard, Pleasant Plains; J. S. 
Lansing, P. M. Sullivan; Isaiah Howell, P. M. Sugar 
|Loaf; Z. Allen, Sackett’s Harbour; F. S. Savage, 
| P. M. Sauquoit; M. Titus, P. M. South Dover; E. B, 


LY | Woodworth, P. M. Seneca; Albert Lawrence, Wess 


Hinsdale; Edwin Scrantom, Rochester; William Es- 
selstyne, Cape Vincent. 

Massachusetis.—Jobn G. Williams, Deerfield ; Isaiah 
P. Putnam, Fitchburgh; M. Munson, Greenfield; J. 
B. Ives, Hadley Upper Mills; Joseph Burgess, 2d, 
|Hardwick; John G. Stanley. jun. Lenox; Henry 
| Warner, Sheffield ; S. Axtele, jun. Windsor; James 
Wilson, Waterford; Elijah S. Deming, P. M. East 
\Sheffield; Benj. Earl, Fall River; Major Algar, 
| Hartsville; R. Whiting, P. M. Lanesboroughs; S. D, 
| Ward, P.M. Hadley. 

Connecticut.—G. Perry, P. M. Enfield; John O. 
Ambler, Bethlem ; Silas Folsom, Hartford. 

Vermont.—Charles E. Turrill, Shoreham; 
Wait, Chelsea; E. R. Jewitt, Middlebury. 

Maine.—J.& A. Herrick, Wiscasset. ' 
| Georgia.-T. A. Pasteur, Washington; J. G, M’- 
| Whorter, Augusta. 

Ohio.--J. Maxon, Athens; Henry Bolles, Cleaveland, 

Pennsylvania.—-Henry Petrikin, Bellefonte ; Wm. F. 
Parker, Williamsport ; Daniel Gotshall, Lewisburgh. 

Kentucky.—S. A. Atchison, Bowling-Green; Joha 
| Mullay, Flemingsburg. 

New-Hampshire.—John A. Dunham, Peterborough, 

Upper Canada.—Joseph Wilson, Hallowell; Tere 
rence Smith, Merricks Ville.’ 
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MARRIED, 

In this city, at the Episcopal Church, on Sunday the 
4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Stebbins, Mr. Peter B. Barker 
to Miss Sarah Jenkins,daughter of Thomas Jenkins, Esq. 

On the Sth inst. by J. Barton, Esq. Mr. Jeremiah Wag- 
goner to Miss Emma Vandebogert, both of Livingston. 

At Claverack, Mr. Jesse D. Flint, of Canaan, to 
Miss Lucy Moseley, daughter of Joseph Moseley, Esq. 

At the same place, on Sunday the 4th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Sluyter, Mr. Abraham H. Groat, to Miss 
Catherine Stufflebean, both of this city. 

At Poughkeepsie, on the 5th inst. by the Rev. Mr, 
Cuyler, Mr. Martin Wetsell, to Miss Maria Depue, 
both of Catskill. 





DIED, 

In Albany, on Wednesday, the 1st inst. Nicholas F, 

Beck. Esq. Adjutant General of the State of New-Yor¥, 
in the 34th year of his ages 
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A SKETCH. 
I saw her when the earliest glow 
Of dreams, whose home is found in heaven, 
And an unearthly bliss bestow, 
Was to her ardent fancy given ; 
And picturing all things in their ray 
The world a joyous scene becaine, 
Where hope’s unfettered wing could play, 
And sorrow’s cloud was but aname, 


And as her peerless beauty grew 
Ard ripened in her pleasant face, 
Affection o’er her aspect threw 
The sunshine of unsullied grace ; 
And like a habitant above—— 
A seraph, briefly lingering here, 
That being, to tle eye of love 
Did in her early life appear. 
Years swept along—and she became 
A heartless and a giddy thing ; 
On a false shrine’s unholy flame 
She poured her spirit’s offering. 
Alas! her dreams were wasted soon, 
For pleasure wore her heart away ; 
Life’s morning waned into the noon 
Of restless fashion’s dazzling ray. 


And many bow’d, and swore, and sighed— 
While true to none, and false to all, 
Upon her charms that maid relied 
To bind new followers io her thrall. 
Butyears roll'd on—her eye grew dim ; 
Her brow with furrows thickly set ; 
Time hushed the joy of pleasure’s hymn, 
And she—-lorn spinster—lingers yet! EvVERARD. 





THE NEGLECTED CHILD. 

I never was a favourite— 
My mother never smiled 

On me, with half the tenderness 
That blessed her fairer child ;. 

I’ve seen her kiss my sister's cheek, 
While fondled on her knee ; 

I’ve turned away to hide my tears,— 
There was no kiss for me! 


And yet strove to please, with all 
My little stores of sense ; 
I strove to please, and infancy 
Can rarely give offence ; 
But when my artless efforts met 
A cold, ungentie check, 
I did not dare to throw myself, 
In tears, upon ber neck. 


How blessed are the beautiful ! 
Love watches o’er their birth, 
Oh beauty ! in my nursery 
1 learned to know thy worth ;— 
For even there, | often felt 
Forsaken and forlorn; 
And wished—for others wished it too— 
I never bad been born! 


I’m sure I was affectionate,— 
But in my sister's face, 

‘There was a look of love that claimed 
A smile, or an embrace, 

But when I raised my lip, te meet 

The pressure children prize, 


None knew the feelings of my heart, — 
They spoke not in my eyes. 


But oh! thatheart too keenly felt 
The anguish of neglect ; 

I saw my sister’s lovely form 
With gems and roses decked ; 

I did not covet them; but oft, 
When wantonly reproved, 

I envied her the privilege 
Of being so beloved. 


But soon a time of triumph came— 
A time of sorrow too,— 

For sickness o'er my sister’s form 
Her venom’d mantle threw :— 

The features, once so beautiful, 
Now wore the hues of death, 

And former friends shrank fearfully 
From her infectious breath. 


’T was then, unwearied, day and night 
I watched beside her bed, 
And fearlessly upon my breast 
I pillowetl her poor head, 
She lived !—she loved me for my care !— 
My grief was at an end ; 
I was a lonely being once, 
But now I Aave a friend. 
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DITGWAS. 


Answer tothe PuzzZLES in our last. 
Puzz_e 1.—Snuff of a Candle. 
Puzz.eE 11.—Because he cries Eat on—Eat on. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
1. 

My whole a true reflector is, 
Of every plain or pretty phiz ; 
I form the toper’s greatest glee, 
And help the aged eye to see ; 
Dame Nature’s wonders I explore, 
And show the track where planets soat® 


Lop off my first, alas, appears 

The fruitful source of lover's tears ; 
Man's greatest grief and greatest joy, 
I poet’s praises oft employ. 

Another letter take, and then, 

A beast! am much used by men, 

I am in fact, what thou wilt be, 

If thou this riddle’s sense can’t see. 


Il. 
Why is the letter D cut in two like a deceased person ? 
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ASHBEL STODDARD, 


Has constantly for sale, at his Book-Store, all kinds 
of School Books now in use, which he willsell on the 
lowest terms. Also, a general assortment of Miscella- 
neous Books, Blank Books, Writing and Letter Paper, 
Lawyers’ and Justices’ Blanks, Writing and Printing 
Ink, Stationary, Garden Seeds, &c. &c. 

N. B. ting of every description executed at this 
office on thé most reasonable terins. 

IF Persons wishing to subscribe for the 7th volume of 
the Repository, can be supplied with the previous num- 
bers. We have now on hand and for sale, p few complete 
sets, including the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th volumes. 
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RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Is printed and published every other Saturday at One 
Dollar per annum,payable in advance, by WILLIAM 
B. STODDARD,at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 
and Book Store, No. 135, Corner of Warren and 
Third Streets, Hudson, N. ¥.—where communications 
may be left, or transmitted through the post office. 
I> Ali Orders and Communications must be post paid 
tb receive attention, 
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